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GOOD WORDS.—XXXVI. 

It is a part of the glory of Quakerism, as of all pro- 
foundly spiritual movements, that difficulty ts experi- 
enced in definition of its tenets. For its tenets are not 
a creed, but a spiritual experience, and tts forms are con- 
victtons. Dr. GeoRGE NEWMAN. 


THE VICTORY. 
Lord of victory, who dost bring 
Glory out of suffering, 
Thee we praise for scourge and thorn, 
For the cross that thou hast borne; 


For thy strift, thy sore distress, 
Weak with woe-tossed weariness, 
Self-forgetting agony 

Borne in lone Gethsemane; 


For thy grave which empty stands, 
Witness to death’s broken bands, 
Sign that death and sin o’er us 
Ne’er can be victorious. 


Lord of glory, who hast wrought 
Victory beyond our thought, 

Thee we praise and hail thy Reign; 
Death has grappled thee in vain. 


From “ Echoes and Pictures.” Richard H, Thomas. 





OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


This Yearly Meeting is made up of two quarterly 
and one half-yearly meeting. Short Creek Quar- 
terly Meeting is held at Short Creek meeting house, 
near Emerson, Jefferson County, O., one mile west 
of Mount Pleasant. It consists of Short Creek 
Monthly Meeting (including West Grove Prepara- 
tive Meeting in Harrison County), and Concord 
Monthly Meeting, near Colerain, in Belmont County. 
At Mount Pleasant is the great Yearly Meeting 
house, which is held jointly by two of the three 
bodies of Friends. Those spoken of as Gurney 
Friends hold their Yearly Meeting alternately here 
and in Damascus (five miles from Salem, O.). Our 
Friends hold their Yearly Meeting alternately here 
and at Salem, O. The Yearly Meeting of Conserva- 
tive Friends, sometimes called Wilburites, is held at 
Barnesville, Belmont County. No other than the 
Yearly Meetings are held in the Yearly Meeting 
house by either body of Friends. All the resident 
members of Short Creek Quarterly Meeting live 
within driving distance of Mount Pleasant. 

Salem Quarterly Meeting consists of the two 
monthly meetings of Salem and West, and all the 
resident members are within driving distance of the 
Yearly Meeting house in Salem. These meetings are 


about sixty-five miles north of the Short Creek 
group. 

Stillwater Half-Yearly consists of one monthly 
meeting, Richland, near Quaker City, Guernsey 
County, O., some forty miles southwest of Mount 
Pleasant. 

The me eting of ministers and elders was held on 
the morning of Seventh-day, the 25th of Eighth 
month, in the little Short Creek meeting house, two 
miles from Mount Pleasant. About twenty-five 
Friends were present, nearly half of whom were visi- 
tors from other yearly meetings. The way was 
opened for any Friends to attend who felt a desire to 
do so. 

The silence was broken by Elizabeth Lloyd, who 
hoped that there might be an outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit upon those assembled. An earnest prayer for 
Divine guidance was offered by Sarah T. Linvill; this 
was followed by words of loving counsel from O. Ed- 
ward Janney and Joel Borton. 

Esther Fox was the clerk of the meeting, and 
Marietta Hartley, assistant clerk. Minutes were read 
for Sarah T. Linvill, a minister of Green Street Meet- 
ing, Philadelphia. Joel Borton, a minister of Piles- 
grove Monthly Meeting, New Jersey; Isaac S. Rus- 
sell, a member of Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting, 
Maryland, and O. Edward Janney, a minister of Bal- 
timore Monthly Meeting. Other ministers explained 
that as they had come for the purpose of attending 
the meetings of a committee they had not asked for 
minutes. A cordial welcome was extended to all the 
visitors. 

After the answering of the queries a Friend said 
that the question had arisen in her mind whether, if 
Ohio Yearly Meeting could not long be kept up, it 
would not be better that it should be laid down with 
dignity rather than allowed to die gradually. The 
general feeling seemed to be that there was more life 
in this Yearly Meeting than there had been a few 
years ago, and that the members thoroughly enjoy 
their annual gatherings. Some of the visitors said 
that Ohio does as much (if not more) in proportion 
to its membership than any other yearly meeting, 
and one thought that instead of speaking of it as 


“poor little Ohio,” it should be called “ brave little 
Ohio.” 


The meetings on First-day and during the week 
were held in one end of the large old house at Mount 
Pleasant. There was a good attendance at both the 
meetings on First-day, the one in the afternoon being 
larger than in the morning. Quite a number were 
present who are not Friends. 

In the morning there were sermons by Jesse H. 
Holmes, Sarah T. Linvill and Joseph S. Walton, and 
a prayer by O. Edward Janney. In the afternoon the 
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speakers were Elizabeth Lloyd, O. Edward Janney, 
Joel Borton and Isaac Wilson. Much emphasis was 
laid upon the life and teachings of Jesus the Christ, 
and the need of true Christian living at the present 
time. One speaker said that the best way to serve 
others is to choose for ourselves some work that is 
helpful to human kind and then do that work faith- 
fully and honestly. Another said that the vital testi- 
mony of our religion should not be confused with the 
means of its presentation. The unprofessional minis- 
try is not an end but a means; we believe that the 
prophets, teachers and reformers of all time have 
proved it to be the best means. Our silent meeting 
is also a means, not an end; we believe it an effective 
means, but not the only one, of bringing man into 
immediate relation with God. This alone is our mes- 
sage, our testimony: that men may know God di- 
rectly and may be guided by his will; and that thus 
only may he reach the divine humanity for which he 
is fitted and intended. 


Meeting 
Sarah Fox 


The first business session of the Yearly 
was held on Second-day morning, with § 
and Merey Gritiith Hammond as clerks. There were 
about sixty Friends present. There were fourteen 
Friends present from other yearly meetings, as fol- 
lows: O. Edward Janney, Isaac Wilson, Elizabeth 
Lloyd, Joel Borton, Sarah Linvill, Amos and Helen 
Satterthwaite, Isaac Russell, John L. Thomas, Jesse 
H. Holmes, Edmund Carpenter, Joseph S. Walton, 
Phebe Wright, Frances Baright, Anna M. Jackson, 
Elizabeth Stover. The representatives from the 
quarterly meetings were present, excepting four. 
The following letter was read from Joseph S. Hart- 
ley, who had served at the clerk’s table for fifty 
years before being released from that service, and 
had never been absent except when the death of a 
grandchild kept him away part of the week: 

‘I was appointed to attend as representative and 
hoped to be able to do so, but as the time of starting 
drew near my health seemed to be more infirm than 
usual; so much so that I thought best to remain at 
home, though with much regret May you all 
turn to our Heavenly Father for “his daily support is 
my desire. Farewell!” 

After many Friends had spoken of their esteem for 
Joseph S . Hartley the clerk was directed to send him 
a letter, containing the following extract from the 
minutes: “ We feel keenly his absence after his more 
than a half-century of faithfulness and loving, fath- 
erly oversight of our annual gathering. His words of 
salutation ‘and solicitude fell as a benediction upon 
us.” 

Following the reading of the epistles there were 
many, helpful messages. One of the inspiring 
thoughts was that the value of a light depends upon 
the point where it is placed as much as upon its size. 


The annual meeting of the Ohio First-day School 


Association was held on Second-day afternoon. After 
the reading of the first Psalm, texts were given by 
nearly every one present. The epistles from the 
other First-day School Associations were read and a 
committee appointed to reply. A verbal report from 
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each school concerning lesson leaves showed that all 
the schools are using the Ethical Lessons, but two of 
them would much prefer lessons on the international 
texts. 

Anna M. Jackson gave an hour’s address upon the 
present condition and needs of the colored people, 
and urged Friends to give more money to the schools 
at Aiken and Mount Pleasant, S. C., which are doing 
just as effective work in a smaller way, as Booker T. 
Washington is doing in his larger institution. 


Third-day morning was devoted to reading the re- 
maining epistles from other Yearly Meetings, and to 
a consideration arising from them of our relation to 
the religious denominations about us and the current 
teachings in theology. Jesse H. Holmes said that in 
our endeavor to live and work in harmony and good 
fellowship with others there is a danger that we for- 
get to emphasize the distinctive message that is en- 
trusted to us. It is well to recognize the points of 
unity between ourselves and others and to make ef- 
fective as much real unity as there is; but it is not 
well to force an unnatural unity that means the sub- 
mergence of our own best thought and point of view. 
‘ Evangelical ” Christianity took a false trend in 
making a definite standing statement of belief, dwell- 
ing on supposed outward and miraculous events in 
the life of Jesus. The consequence is that Christian- 
ity has declined: How much it has declined we 
hardly realize, until we note that among the “ labor- 
ing classes ” it is actually impossible for a Christian 
minister to so much as get a hearing. The simplicity 
of the gospel must be preached if this ground is to be 
regained. While recognizing and enlarging the 
things on which the different sects agree, yet we 
must not neglect the vital things on which we do not 
agree. We need to be careful of our language, and 
not speak so as to confuse our teaching and make it 
appear like orthodoxy or satisfactory to Orthodox 
believers. We should not be glad when people come 
to us and say they are so pleased with what we have 
said, because it shows that we are not infidels as they 
had thought. The fact is that we are infidels as re- 
gards much of the current teaching. It is our duty 
to teach as plainly as we can the truths by which we 
live and not to shrink from being thought different 
in our beliefs from those around us. 

Dr. Joseph S. Walton said that until our young 
people and their elders as well become entirely fa- 
miliar with what our Society has to teach and with 
its history (which as yet has never been written) it 
will be best for us not to tamper with those doctrines 
of Augustine and Anselm that did their good work in 
their time in transforming paganism into Christian- 

vy, but that have little bearing on present-day prac- 
tical Christian living. Anna M. Jackson, of New 
York, said that the churches have laid stress on cer- 
tain important ethical aspects of life as well as on 
their creeds. Friends have been especially interested 
in these same aspects, as, for instance, the temper- 
ance movement, etc. Working thus together in the 
same vital interests we have tended to dwell on the 
things we have in common, and have shrunk from 
emphasizing those things that they do not lay stress 
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on and are by tradition hostile to. We use the 
teaching of Jesus and value it as the highest of all 
teaching that has come down to us, but are not de- 
pendent on it for salvation, but upon that of which 
Jesus testified. Sarah T. Linvill quoted, “ Other 
foundation can no man lay than that is laid—Jesus 
Christ, the sure foundation.” The fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Society of Friends is that God teaches his 
people himself, but we recognize that in Jesus dwelt 
the fullness of God. While not holding with the 
churches fully she could not get away from the his- 
torical Christ and the scriptural account. To her the 
virgin birth, the resurrection, ete., were symbolical 
of what takes place in the awakening and developing 
of the soul. Elizabeth Lloyd said: “ We all believe 
in the divinity of Christ, but in different ways. Some 
believe as the Friend who has just spoken. Others 
believe that Jesus was spiritually the Son of God, but 
as a man the son of Joseph and Mary. Every mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends is at liberty to believe 
Jesus the Son of God by the miraculous conception, 
or the son of Joseph and filled with the divine Spirit. 
Several Friends felt that the discussion might profit- 
ably close at this point, and the business of the meet- 
ing was proceeded with. 

The queries were taken up and answered in the 
usual way, with some brief remarks by visiting 
Friends. 

In the afternoon the minutes of the Representa- 
tive Committee were read. The absence, on account 
of serious illness, of Anna M. Bronson from its re- 
cent sessions, and from the Yearly Meeting, was feel- 
ingly referred to, and a message of love was sent her. 
Anna Leon was appointed recorder of the minutes in 
her place. 

At the close of the session a brief conference on 
Friends’ Association work was held. The Reading 
Circle movement was introduced by Joel Borton and 
R. Barclay Spicer, giving rise to an interesting con- 
sideration of material for Friends’ Association pro- 
grams. 

On Fourth-day the final session of the Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders was held, with Esther Fox and 
Marietta Hartley as clerks. 

At 10 o’clock the mid-week public meeting was 
held. The speakers were Jesse H. Holmes, Joel Bor- 
ton, John L. Thomas of Pendleton, Ind.; Elizabeth 
Stover, Sarah T. Linvill, Isaac Wilson, Elizabeth 
Lloyd (in prayer) and Joseph S. Walton. 

In the afternoon the final session of the Yearly 
Meeting was held. It was ordered that $100 be 
raised to cover the expenses of the Yearly Meeting 
the ensuing year. Edgar A. Berry was reappointed 
treasurer. Twenty-five dollars was directed to be 
sent to each of the two industrial schools for colored 
people in the South in which Friends are interested. 
Elizabeth Lloyd remarked that if all the Yearly 
Meetings would contribute as liberally in proportion 
to their membership it would amount to about 
$3,500.00. 

Statistics which were presented showed the mem- 
bership of the Yearly Meeting to be as follows: Short 
Creek Quarterly Meeting, resident members, 80; 
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non-resident, 48; Stillwater Half-Yearly Meeting, 
resident members, 25; non-resident, 65; Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting, resident members, 74; non-resident, 
40; total membership of the Yearly Meeting, 332. 


R. Barcray Spicer. 


AN ADVANCEMENT SYMPOSIUM. 
{Papers read at a meeting held under the care of New York 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee for the Advancement of Friends’ 


Principles, held in Westbury Meeting House, Long Island, at 
the time of the quarterly meeting in Seventh month.] 


III.—THE IDEAL SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


The Society of Friends, or Quakers, as we all know, 
was a product—in some ways an extreme product— 
of change, in other words, of the Reformation. In 
the Christianity of the middle ages the glory of the 
Church is everywhere, the glory of humanity no- 
where. There is abundant evidence that in much of 
the Puritan preaching of its age creed counted for 
more than character and doctrine than life. In 
1647, George Fox, a half-educated shepherd lad of 
what we should call the lower middle class, came 
forth with a three-fold message that went straight to 
the heart of these falsities. He declared that God is 
not dumb that he should speak no more, that he 
speaks as clearly now and as directly to the individual 
as he did in prophetic days. His word is not the 
Scriptures, but the spirit that inspired them, which 
has ever been present with men. Further, he as- 
serted that God has no favorites. His word is with 
all men. He is no respecter of persons. He has sent 
into the world a light that lighteth every man, and 
the only condition of receiving the light is obedience, 
openness of heart, sincerity of soul, and a resolute 
will to follow. Hence the deep and penetrating real- 
ity underlying George Fox’s thought of religion. Re- 
ligion he saw must go to the roots of being or it is no 
religion at all. If we had but time to observe how 
this root-experience changed the people’s thought 
of Christian life and conduct, of church organization, 
of the duty of man to man, but we will only speak of 
church organization. As the direct and living influ- 
ence of the Spirit was trusted for everything in the 
early church, so Fox was prepared to trust it in his 
day. On it he rested his whole church polity. A 
mediating priesthood, of course, he absolutely re- 
jected, and he discarded also a professional ministry. 
This revolutionized public worship, but Fox claimed 
that it was but a reversion to the practice of the early 
church at Corinth. The children of the light whom 
he gathered began their meetings with silent waiting 
upon God as giving freedom for an anointed or in- 
spired ministry, in which women might have part 
equally with men. This is perhaps the most distine- 
tive feature of Quaker life, and the practice has con- 
tinued for two hundred and fifty years. 

As Friends have kept to these first principles their 
mission has grown and prospered. Was the organiz- 
ing of the meeting of ministers and elders a change 
that was a going away from first principles, coming 
by degrees as the years went by to be regarded by 
some of our members as a cause of weakness among 
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us, while perhaps the large majority of the enrolled 
members of many meetings hardly know there is 
such a meeting? Many even of the active and con- 
cerned portions of our membership, including the 
middle aged, do not in any way come in touch with 
this body, though it is the one having for its special 
duty the care over the spiritual interests of the So- 
ciety. If the contemplated or proposed change be 
adopted of the substituting of committees on minis- 
try in plac e of the present meeting of ministers and 
elders it would give an opportunity for the placing of 
the active concerned younger or older membership 
on these committees, and the hingeing of the new life 
so much desired into the consideration of the spiritual 
condition of our Society. One’s attitude toward a 
meeting—a church organization—is largely a matter 
of environment. May I be pardoned if I say, having 
heard in the home circle only words of appreciation 
of attendance of the meetings of ministers and elders, 
I was quite prepared to appreciate the privilege when 
it came to me of listening to the queries and their 
answers, also the advices and the tender counsel 
given, the one regret being that the opportunity was 
not shared by the larger membership; that the meet- 
ing was not in closer touch with the active member- 
ship and all its deeper interests. May not this be 
done, and the meeting rehabilitated, not abolished, 
for is there still not a need of a living eldership as 
well as a living ministry ¢ 

The deciding to substitute for the formal answer- 
ing of the queries a general report is a change yet to 
be tried. Methinks the reports may get to be formal, 
uninteresting, unless the fact of the change 
brings the queries to our notice individually, so that 
we study them, work over them with reference to 
conditions as they now exist in our meetings. Make 


very 


the time of reading them a time of real heart search- | 


ing. One of the most interesting sessions of the last 
Baltimore Yearly 
reading of the queries and their answers. It was not 
that the queries substantially different from 
others, but the membership was so deeply concerned 
with the matters embraced in these queries that ex- 
pression had to be given, and as I have said a most 
live meeting was the result. 


were 


The results of these changes depend upon us mem- 
bers of the different meetings. If they give a place 
for thee, my older or my younger friend; if they 
awaken in thee the necessity of filling this place of 
service; if they arouse thee to new endeavor to ex- 
tend a knowledge of our religious principles; if they 
renew thy faith in the life that is within, and make 
thee eager and enthusiastic to carry out the work of 
its promptings, then we may safely feel they are not 
changes, simply a return to the strong foundation of 
first principles. Amy WILLETs. 


The way, like the 


cross, is spiritual; that is, an in- 
ward submiss 


ion of the soul to the will of God, as it is 
manifested by the light of Christ in the consciences 
of men.—William Penn. 


Meeting was the one given to the | 


FRIEND ELLWOOD.* 


It is now nearly two hundred years since Ellwood’s 
autobiography was first “ printed and sold by the As- 
signs of J. Sowle, in White-Hart-Court, in Gracious 
Street.” Since then, eleven editions have been is- 
sued—one as recently as 1900—but in some the text 
has been abridged and modernized, while others have 
omitted Joseph Wyeth’s Supplement entirely, thus 
depriving the book of much of its value as a faithful 
reflection of the man and his environment. In the vol- 
ume before us the editor has wisely returned to the 
original spelling and the typographical peculiarities 
of the early eighteenth century, giving us extracts 
from the Supplement, a good bibliography, and— 
a valuable addition—biographical notes. His work 
has been well done, and, save for a few unimportant 
printer’s errors and the superfluous “ historical intro- 
duction,” which is not even accurate, we find little to 
which we can take exception. 

Thomas Ellwood was born at Crowell, in the Vale 
of Aylesbury, in September or October, 1639, a 
twelvemonth before the summoning of the Long Par- 
liament, so that he was little over nine years of age 
when the Civil War ended with the execution of 
Charles. But “man is born unto trouble as the 
sparks fly upward”; and if Friend Ellwood missed 
those turbulent days, his life was one of unceasing 
persecution. At school he profited apace, having, he 
tells, “ a natural Propensity to Learning. And 
yet (which is strange to think of), few boys . 
wore out more Birch than I ”; for: 


being a little busie boy, 


full of Spirit, of a working Head 
and active Hand, 1.. 


. was often playing one waggish Prank 
or other among my Fellow-Scholars, which subjected me to 
Correction, so that I have come under the Discipline of the 
Rod twice in a Forenoon. Which yet brake no Bones. 


But his talent was, in a measure, allowed to rust, 
for his father, having become a Justice of the Peace, 
‘put himself into a Port and Course of Living agree- 
able thereunto,” and in order to retrench expenses 
withdrew the boy from school—a proceeding which, 

Ellwood quaintly remarks: “ was somewhat like 
plucking green Fruit from the Tree, and laying it by 


before it was come to its due Ripeness; which will 


plement. 


thenceforth shrink and wither, and lose that little 
Juice and Relish which it began to have.” After 
leaving school he parted company with his books and 
entered with zest into the sports and pleasures of the 
times, though, he is careful to tell us: “I always 
sorted my self with Persons of Ingenuity, Temper- 
ance and Sobriety; for I loathed Scurrilities in Con- 
versation, and had a natural Aversion to Immoderate 
Drinking.” Then came the turning-point in his 
eareer. Accompanying his father on a visit to Isaac 
Penington, who had purchased an estate at Chalfont 
and turned Quaker: “ it pleased the Lord, in his In- 
finite Goodness, to call me out of the Spirit and Ways 
of the World,” and he joined the Community of 
Friends. From this date till his death, in 1713, de- 





*The History of the Life of Thomas Ellwood. Written 


by his own hand. With extracts from Joseph Wyeth’s Sup- 
(Headley, 10s. net.) 


Edited by S. Graveson. 
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spite the fact that “the Enemy, transforming him- 
self into the Appearance of an Angel of Light,” from 
time to time gained subtle advantages over him, his 
life was given up to devotion and to the service of his 
cause. 

In Puritan England it was customary not only for 
the master of the house to wear his hat constantly in- 
doors, but for men of quality to retain their head- 
gear even in church. The Quakers strenuously op- 
posed all “ hat-honour,” refusing to pay to man a 
homage often denied to God, and Friend Ellwood was 
at first much exercised in his mind, the Enemy sug- 
gesting that he should “ make a Difference between 
my Father and all other Men.” But in the end he 
was shown the Light, and, going out to meet his 
father without removing his hat, was soundly 
drubbed for his insolence. To this and to two subse- 
quent chastisements he submitted cheerfully, having 
‘“ Peace and Quietness in my Mind, and being much 
more grieved for my Father than for my self.” 
Shortly afterwards he went, at Isaac Penington’s in- 
vitation, to reside at Chalfont Grange. For a year 
he has nothing to record save frequent attendances 
at Quaker meetings at Bledlow, two miles from 
Crowell, “in the House of one Thomas Saunders, 
who Professed the Truth; But his Wife, whose Name 
was Damaris, did Possess it,’ and at other places. 
Then, in 1661, in order that his neighbours should 
hear the Gospel “ livingly and powerfully preached 
among them,” he tries to secure the services of a 
Friend: his letter is intercepted, and:he is arrested 
and earried before the Justices at Weston, they 


putting divers Questions to me relating to the present Dis- 
turbances in the Nation, occasioned by the late foolish Insur- 
rection of those frantick Fifth-Monarchy-Men. To all which 
I readily Answered, according to the Simplicity of my Heart 
and Innocency of my Hands. 


Refusing to take the Oath of Allegiance, he was 
sent to Oxford, where he remained for some months 
in the custody of the City Marshal. The country had 
been in a ferment ever since the rising of the “ fran- 
tick Fifth-Monarchy-Men,” and the Justices, gladly 
seizing upon any pretext to persecute the Quakers, 
descended upon their meetings, accusing them of 
gathering for purposes of sedition, and on their refus- 
ing to sign an oath of allegiance to man, hurrying 
them off to prison. Friend Ellwood regained his lib- 
erty, only to be taken again, with Isaac Penington and 
others, at a meeting at Chalfont and released on his 
own recognizances. Being anxious to resume his in- 
terrupted studies, he obtained an introduction to Mil- 
ton, and read to him in Latin. He had, during his 
retirement, he tells us, so far recovered the rules of 
grammar “that I could read a Latin Author, and 
after a Sort hammer out his Meaning.” Milton, how- 
ever, found fault with his pronunciation, and a new 
difficulty presented itself: 

It was now harder for me to read than it was before to un- 
derstand when read. But... my Master... having a curious 
Ear, he understood by my Tone when I understood what I read 


and when I did not: and accordingly would stop me, Examine 
me, and open the most difficult Passages to me. 


For six weeks he remained in London, reading to 
Milton in the afternoons and working by himself in 
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the forenoons, but his studies were interrupted by an 
illness which forced him to return to the country. On 
his recovery he returned to London and was well re- 
ceived by his master; but, some suspicion of a plot 
arising, he was seized at a meeting at the Bull-and- 
Mouth in Aldersgate and carried off with his compan- 
ions to Bridewell. The prisons were at this time 
filled with Quakers, yet Friend Ellwood was supplied 
with money by Isaac Penington and his brother, and 
seems, on the whole, to have fared very well. After 
two months’ imprisonment “ without having seen the 
ace of any Civil Magistrate,” they were taken to the 
Face of any Civil Magistrate, ) 

Old Bailey, and thence, after some quibbling, to New- 
gate, where they were “thrust into the Common- 
Side,” and very ill-lodged. One of the Friends, how- 
ever, died of disease, the Coroner condemned the 
unsanitary condition of the room they oceupied, and 
they were sent back to Bridewell and eventually re- 
leased. Three years later Ellwood attended the fu- 
neral of a Friend at Amersham. As the procession 
passed up the street a Justice of the Peace rushed out 
of The Griffin inn with 

the Constable and a Rabble of Rude Fellows whom he had 
gathered together, and having his drawn Sword in his Hand, 
Struck one of the Foremost of the Bearers with it, Command- 
ing them to set down the Coffin. But the Friend who was so 
stricken .. . being more concerned for the Safety of the Dead 
Body than his own, lest it should fall from his shoulder, and 
any Indecency thereupon follow, held the Coffin fast: Which 
the Justice observing, and being enraged that his Word (how 
Unjust soever) was not forthwith Obeyed, set his Hand to the 
Coffin, and with a forcible thrust threw it off from the Bearers 


Shoulders, so that it fell to the ground in the midst of the 
street, and there we were forced to leave it. 


As a result of this he was committed to Aylesbury 
prison and detained there for a month. 

We have been able to give but a brief account of 
Ellwood’s earlier life: the persecution continued in- 
termittently till his death at Hunger Hill in Febru- 
ary, 1713. His own History, written in a quaint, 
self-conscious style, takes us to 1683, and with Jos- 
eph Wyeth’s Supplement, furnishes a graphic picture 
of the times. He bore his frequent imprisonments 
with cheerful resignation, and is able to write: 


It was a good Time, I think, to us all, for I found it so to 
me; the Lord being graciously pleased to visit my Soul with 
the refreshing Dews of his divine Life, whereby my Spirit was 
more and more quickened to him, and Truth gained ground in 
me over the Temptations and Snares of the Enemy. Which 
frequently raised in my Heart Thanksgiving and Praises unto 


the Lord. 


But perhaps the one thing which will strike the 
reader most of all is the implicit faith placed by both 
justices and jailers in the word of the Quakers they 
attacked with an almost unparalleled bitterness. Ell- 
wood gives a good example of this in his description 
of the return from Newgate to Bridewell: 


We took our Bundles on our Shoulders, and walked Two 
and Two a-Breast through the Old Baily into Fleet Street and 
so on to Old Bridewell. And it being about the Middle of the 
Afternoon, and the Streets pretty full of People, both the 
Shopkeepers at the Doors and Passengers in the Way would 
stop us, and ask us what we were, and whither we were go- 
ing. And when we had told them we were Prisoners, going 
from one Prison to another (from Newgate to Bridewell), 
What, said they, without a Keeper! No, said we, for our 
Word, which we have given, is our Keeper. Some thereupon 
would advise us not to go to Prison, but to go home. But 
we told them we could not do so; we could suffer for our Tes- 
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timony, but could not fly from it. I do not remember we had 


any Abuse offered us: but were generally pitied by the Peo- 
ple. 


Ellwood’s literary work was almost entirely con- 
fined to pamphlets and books of a controversial na- 
ture, but during his confinement in Bridewell and 
afterwards he wrote several poems, including an at- 
tack on vice and priests and things in general entitled, 
“Speculum Seculi: or, a Looking-Glass for the 
Times,” and a hymn to God in which occur four lines 
which we cannot forbear quoting: 

Thy matchless Love constrains my Life 
Thy Life constrains my Love, 

To be to Thee as Chaste a Wife 
As is the Turtle-Dove! 

In later years he commenced a Life of David in 
verse, but, the Prince of Orange landing and the Rev- 
olution following, “ the Noise of Guns, and Sound of 
Drums, &c., so disturbed his Meditation and gentle 
Muse (which like the Halcion, breeds in Calm Wea- 
ther) that his Poetical Genius left him.” Much of 
his verse is not without merit, but Friend Ellwood 
appears to have worked his Pegasus hard and fed him 
indifferently, and his occasional jibbing is excusable. 
—The London “ Academy.” 


TO RELIGIOUS BODIES HAVING CHARGE 
OF THE EDUCATION OF THE 
YOUNG. 


[From the Australian Friend.) 


At the last General Meeting of Australian mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends a desire was expressed 
that all religious bodies, having under their care the 
education of the young, might be approached, plead- 
ing for the maintenance of the Christian standard in 
matters which concern us as a nation, and particular- 
ly in such as may involve differences with other na- 
tions. This desire was left to the Standing Com- 
mittee of that Meeting to put into execution, which 
we now seek to do. 

In the clash of interests and the stress of com- 
petition, which form so prominent a feature of our 
times, we fear that the teaching of the Prince of 
Peace is too often forgotten; if it be not deliberately 
ignored as inapplicable. We feel it to be of vital 
importance that the whole purport of our Master s 
precepts and example should be fully and forcibly 
presented to the youth of our land, whilst character 
is in the moulding. The law of Christ is the all- 
sufficing rule for those who call Him Lord; and to 
its test every personal, social, and national question 
should be brought. In this, the standard for the 
unit and for the community is the same; yet how 
often is the open confession made—sometimes sadly, 
sometimes cynically—that international affairs can- 
not be conducted on Christian lines. Except in com- 
paratively minor cases the Christian way has never 
been tried; vet, where tried, as, for instance, in the 
early history of Pennsylvania, the result has been a 
complete vindication of that way. We are apt to 
think much of our rights. Are we equally concerned 
to recognize our obligations—to mete to others the 


measure we would have them mete to us? “The 
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eternal law of righteousness,” on which Christ’s pre- 
cepts are based, knows no exception. It passes on to 
its end whether we work with or against it; but with 
what a different result to ourselves! In it expediency 
finds no place; right is ever right, and wrong is ever 
wrong. We need to adjust ourselves to the princi 
ples of this law, that we may thus become truly 
“ fellow-workers with God.” 

On every side is resounding the call to arms. What 
is the proper Christian attitude toward such a call? 
If, as those who have “ named the name of Christ,” 
we feel ourselves bound to say after Him, “ My king 
dom is not of this world,” shall we not also feel 
bound to cultivate the spirit which is in keeping with 
our declaration? Shall we not discountenance al! 
that is at enmity therewith—that spirit of the world 
of which war preparations may be said to be the 
flower, and active war the bitter fruit? Shall we train 
our children to use the weapons of that kingdom 
which is directly opposed to Christ’s¢ Shall we not 
rather seek to remove all obstacles from the path of 
their Christian discipleship, and to inculcate the spirit 
of love in which enmity passes away and the peace- 
able fruits of righteousness are matured? It is to in 
dividuals in aggregation that we have to look for the 
manifestation of the kingdom of Christ on earth. By 
their faithfulness will be begotten a clear Christian 
conscience in this, as in all questions of right and 
wrong. So that we appeal to you, who value equally 
with us the moral uplifting of the rising generation, 
to consider deeply what Christ Himself thinks of the 
old pagan maxim, “ Si vis pacem para bellum.” Can 
it be in accord with His will to train to arms those 
who are to uphold the Christian standard and to main- 
tain its loftiest traditions—traditions in which we 
venture to believe no one will ascribe part or lot to 
the dread Moloch of war? 

And, after all, does not the safety of a nation de 
pend upon considerations other than a readiness for 
war? Is not the attitude of the French and English 
nations towards each other at the present time an ele 
ment of safety which might be vainly sought in many 
regiments of soldiers? And if, as seems to us not 
impossible, a similar understanding with Germany is 
arranged in the near future, will not this be a guar 
antee for peace which millions of armed men and 
navies of ironclads cannot give? It is to the cultiva- 
tion of mutual trust and confidence among nations 
that we have to look for the final check to the game 
of war; for where these obtain, the war spirit perishes 
of inanition. When, in international, as in individual! 
affairs, “ we look not every man upon his own things 
but every man also on the things of others,” when, 
in other words, we follow out our Master’s golden 
rule, mutual trust and confidence will grow, 
“Swords will be turned into ploughshares and spears 
into pruning hooks.” 

Desiring your fellowship in the consideration of 
this subject which concerns the highest welfare of the 

‘uerprty? On behalf of the Committee, 
Wiuram Cooper, Clerk. 
Wittram Benson. 

267 George Street, Sydney. 
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EQUIVOCAL RIGHTS OF LABOR. 


There is small comfort for the workers who have 
secured by strenuous efforts the passage of a law re- 
ducing the number of hours of their labor, by forbid- 
ding their employers to require more, to be told by 
the courts that the constitution “ guarantees” them 
the right to work fourteen hours when they want to 
work eight, and that the statute which they had se- 
cured by so much effort is unconstitutional because 
it interferes with their “ freedom of contract.” The 
right of the laborer sought by his statute was the 
right to leisure. The right the court so often guar- 
antees him in its stead and by its destruction is the 
right to work unlimited hours under the stern laws 
of necessity. The right to work harder and longer 
than he desires, or than humanity should require, is 
called a property right, and the statute taking away 
that right is one, they declare, which takes away lib- 
erty or property “without due process of law.” 
“ Oh, wretched man that I am,” savs St. Paul, “ who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death?” The 
laborer with his constitutional body of death, groans 
also, and wonders if the time will ever come when the 
right to leisure—the right to reasonable freedom 
from toil—will become a “ property right,” and be 
recognized by the law, as it is by the workman him- 
self, as an essential part of that hackneyed phrase, 
“ life, liberty and property,” which is not to be taken 
from him.—George W. Alger, in the Atlantic. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE.—XIX. 


Do any of the Psalms belong to the times of the 
early prophets? If Psalm literature began early and 
developed through the various periods of Hebrew his- 


tory some Psalms must certainly have been written 


during the days of the kingdom to express joy and 


thankfulness in times of prosperity and success, or 
prayer and longing in times of danger or defeat. 
But the question is, Can any Psalms be shown to 
come from the prophetic period? Perhaps it cannot 
be proved that any come from this period. Very lit- 
tle can be proved about the Psalms. They are pri- 
marily for appreciation. Their historical elements 
have largely disappeared because they have been re- 
edited in order that they might express the devotions 
of worshiping individuals and congregations. His- 
tory has given place to worship. This has made it 
possible for the Psalter to become the hymn and 
prayer book not only of the Jewish Church, but of 
the Christian world. 

Nevertheless there are some Psalms that still show 
their probable origin, and it will not detract from 
their religious and poetic value to realize out of what 
circumstances they may have arisen. 

One of the most striking events in Judah’s history 
was Jerusalem’s deliverance from the army of Sen- 
nacherib in 701 B.C. It looked as though the end 
had come. The army was encamped before the city. 
But Isaiah was within the walls! So great was his 
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faith in Yahweh that he declared in His name con- 
cerning Sennacherib: 
“He shall not come into this city, 

Nor shoot an arrow into it, 

Nor come before it with a shield, 

Nor cast up a mound against it. 

I will guard this city that I may rescue it, 

For my own sake and for my servant David’s sake.” 


In a night the army disappeared! How such an 
event must have stirred who had believed 
Isaiah’s message. Probably the forty-sixth Psalm 
expresses the feelings of such an one. 


those 


“God is our Refuge and Stronghold, 
A help well proved in distress. 
Therefore we fear not, though the earth bubble, 
And though the mountains shake in the heart of the sea. 
Let its billows roar, and foam, 
Let mountains quake at its uproar: 
JHVH Sabaoth is with us, 
The God of Jacob is our Fortress. Selah 
“A brook, whose waters make glad the city of God, 
Is the Most High in His habitation. 
God is in the midst of her, therefore she totters not; 
God helps her, when the morning dawns. 
Nations rage, kingdoms totter, 
Thunder rolls, till the earth trembles 
JHVH Sabaoth is with us, 
The God of Jacob is our Fortress. Selah. 
“Come hither, and behold the works of 
What signs he sets on the earth! 
Who, throughout the world, suppresses wars, 
Bows He snaps, spears He breaks, 
Chariots He burns with fire. 
‘Be still, and know that I am God, 
[ triumph over the nations, I triumph over the world.’ 
JHVH Sabaoth is with us, 
The God of Jacob is om 


JHVH, 


Fortress. Selah.” 1 


This is a beautifully symmetrical hymn, with a re- 
frain expressing its central purpose. While the re- 
frain at present stands only at the close of the last 
two strophes, it certainly once stood also at the close 
of the first and has hence been supplied in this trans- 
lation. The Psalm cannot be said to be a description 
of the events of 701. It is not a photograph; it is a 
painting—the work of an artist who rises above mere 
detail to the ideal truth behind. From Jerusalem 
the singer’s vision extends to the world where he sees 
Yahweh triumphant. His confidence in God is such 
that it communicates itself to every reader, and is so 
idealistically expressed that it can appeal to people in 
almost all circumstances. 

Psalm 47 should probably also be read as a shout of 
joy coming from this period. Psalm 48 approaches 
more nearly to a photographie description. 
$ to 7 


army. 


Verses 
describe the disappearance of Sennacherib’s 


“For the kings had consorted together; 
All at once they disappeared; 
They looked, they were forthwith astonished, 
Affrighted, they took to flight. 
Trembling seized them there, pangs as a woman’s in travail. 
They were scattered as though by an east-wind, 
Which dashes to pieces ships of Tarshish.” 


In verses 12 and 13 the writer asks that the city be 
examined that it may be seen that it has not been in- 
jured, and that all may understand that “ God is our 
God forever and ever.” 

1Cf. Polychrome Bible. 


“Psalms,” page 46. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 8, 1906. 


THE SENSE OF PROPORTION. 


In our earliest attempts to use our faculties, we 
can neither measure distance nor size. We see the 
moon and the near-by toy as equally attainable. A 
succession of experiences educates our special senses, 
and through them our minds, to a true sense of pro- 
portion in material things. The same perception of 
the value of things in the more intangible realms of 
thought and spirit comes slowly and often exhibits 
only rudimentary development in persons who have 
reached maturity. 

We are often warned not to set too high a value 
upon the possession of things. The theory which we 
hold about it is not well carried out in practice. Even 
among Friends the tendency to forego the formalism, 
once considered as Quaker simplicity, is frequently 
characterized by a letting go of the principle as well 
as the form. When young people see the eagerness 
with which their elders, are striving to surround 
themselves with more things, and the power which 
the possession of wealth brings with it, it is little to 
be wondered at that the education toward a true sense 
of proportion does not progress successfully. 

The newspapers are large contributing forces in 
the creation of false standards of values. The tran- 
sient and the sensational fill their columns. The 
news most desired by them is that full of exciting 
incident without regard to its real value to its read- 
ers. The detail of a man’s personal habits, if he is 
rich or notorious, seems to be preferred above great 
movements in the making of history. The average 
reader of metropolitan papers is probably better in- 
formed just now about the Thaw family in general, 
and its most notorious member in particular, than he 
is about any living statesman, diplomat or man of 
letters. 

The day following the death of a distinguished 
American, one paper gave half a column to the his- 
tory of his life and death, and allotted two columns 
to the details of a prize fight and its participants. 
There is no doubt that the papers are giving us what 
the people want. It is a business study with them 
to meet popular demand. The responsibility is upon 
us to demand something else, and to insist upon a 
presentation of passing incidents with some regard 
to their real relative value to readers. 
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Because of our inability to see things in proper 
proportion, we exaggerate present annoyances, and 
often choose the lower rather than the higher pleas- 
ure, because it is nearer to us. We sacrifice larger 
interests to lesser desires, because we do not set things 
in their true relations. Highly developed intellectual 
ability, well rounded in its operation, is a great aid in 
gaining a sense of proportion. This is one reason 
why we value mental training so highly. But if this 
training has not fallen to our lot, we are still pro- 
vided with a means to see things in proper propor- 
tion. A close and sympathetic study of the Master’s 
short life on earth, an appreciation of his precepts set 
forth in the wonderful sermon which he spoke to his 
disciples, an effort to grow into his image and like- 
ness, will enable us unfailingly to see the things of 
life in their true relations. 


FIRST-DAY AT MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK. 


Friends’ General Conference assembled at Moun- 
tain Lake Park, Maryland, on Sixth-day, the 31st. 
About 1,200 Friends had arrived the day before and 
during the night. The auditorium proved to be most 
excellent. Sessions were held Sixth-day morning and 
evening and Seventh-day morning. The afternoons 
were devoted to business meetings of the various 
committees and to drives and walks over the beauti- 
ful mountain country. Seventh-day evening there 
was a social gathering, when everybody seemed to get 
acquainted with everybody else, and all had a most 
pleasant evening together. 

The papers and discussions of the Conference will 
be published in the Conference issues of FRrenps’ 
INTELLIGENCER, which will begin next week and con- 
tinue through nine or ten issues until completed. 
This will include also full reports of the business of 
the Central Committee and other business sessions. 
At the present writing we will attempt only some ac- 
count of the First-day meetings which are not re- 
ported in the published proceedings. 

At 10 o’clock on First-day, the 2d, about 2,500 peo- 
ple gathered in the great auditorium. Fifty or sev- 
enty-five of the elder Friends and ministers took seats 
on the platform. The meeting turned out to be a 
most satisfactory one from the Friendly point of 
view, there being at the opening a prolonged period 
of silence, and throughout the meeting a freedom 
from anything approaching the erratic. 

After a considerable time of extraordinary stillness 
for such a multitude, a great number of whom were 
not accustomed to the Friendly mode of worship, 
John Shotwell, of Asbury Park, N. J., appeared in 
prayer. Joel Borton, of Woodstown, N. J., followed 
with a clear and powerful address on “ The Gift of 
God, Eternal Life.” Dr. Edward H. Magill fol- 
lowed with a plain statement of Friends’ principles. 

Henry W. Wilbur spoke of that faith which is 
grounded in the love that strikes down deep into the 
germ of things. Mary Travilla followed, taking as 


her text “I have come that you might have life and 
have it more abundantly.” Ellwood Roberts, speak- 
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ing from the body of the meeting, brought a message 
to the younger men and women. Isaac Wilson spoke 
of that fear which must not be allowed to cast down, 
but is rather the beginning of wisdom. Emma Bart- 
ram, of Darby Meeting, Pennsylvania, spoke some 
brief, feeling words from the body of the house. 
Under a cover of silence the meeting closed, having 
continued about an hour and a half. 

In the afternoon Charles Burleigh Galbreath, head 
of the State Library of Ohio, addressed a large com- 
pany in the auditorium on “ The Religion of Whit- 
tier,” which address will be published in the proceed- 
ings in the Inre.tiigeNcer. This address was fol- 
lowed by a brief meeting for worship. 

The meeting of the evening was in the interests of 
the Friends’ Associations, the subject being “A 
Young Man’s Religion,” the speakers Ellis W. Bacon, 
of Philadelphia; Clarence Mills, of Illinois; Edward 
A. Pennock, of London Grove, Pa., and Dr. John L. 
Carver, of Philadelphia. These addresses were re- 
ported by the official stenographer, and will appear in 
their place in the proceedings. 

Invitations had come to the Committee for the 
Advancement of Friends’ Principles from the two 
neighboring towns, for Friends to come and hold 
meetings with them in the evening. Edward Coale, 
of Illinois, was asked to go to Oakland, where he 
spoke in the Methodist Church. He was accom- 
panied by Mary G. Smith, of Hoopston, IIl., who also 
spoke acceptably. 

Isaac Wilson accepted the invitation to meet with 
the Methodists in their meeting house in Deer Park. 


R. Barcray Spicer. 


A VISIT TO SIDCOT SCHOOL. 


The desire to visit an English Friends’ school led 
me to accept the invitation of a friend to spend a 
week-end at Sideot. When I got off the Cheddar 
Valley train at Winscombe, in the Somerset hills, on 
Seventh-day evening, I thought I had never seen 
such a view from a railway station. On the side 
away from the town one sees only a bit of the same 
valley in which the town and the school are located 
and the high wooded slopes of the Mendips rising up 
in the background. The Woodbrooke friend who 
thought she could be there to meet me had to leave 
the school before I arrived, but I was pleased to find 
Olive Graham, the fifteen-year-old daughter of John 
William Graham, a student at the school. She 
guided me by a pleasant road through the village to 
Lewis’ farm house, within a few minutes’ walk of 
the school, where it was arranged for me to stay. 
On First-day morning, at eleven, I went to meeting 
in the good-sized, substantial-looking meeting house 
just across the road from the school. The boys and 
girls, from ten to eighteen years of age, came in to- 
gether and occupied the larger central part of the 
meeting. On First-days the girls are dressed in dark- 
blue skirts and white blouses, not necessarily made 
alike or of the same material. All wear plain white 
sailor hats, with a blue band and an embroidered S. 
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Boys and girls both came in with happy faces, a firm 
step, and turned a good square corner in the aisle as 
though coming to meeting was one of the things in 
life they enjoyed. And indeed Olive Graham had 
told me that First-day was the best day in the week 
at the school. Before meeting there are Scripture 
lessons for each form or grade in their separate study 
rooms, home letters to write, all together, just after 
dinner, and long walks over the hills until tea time. 
At seven in the evening the School Reading is held 
in the meeting house. A few good hymns are sung, 
led by one of the masters, piano accompaniment 
being played by one of the mistresses. One of the 
boys and one of the girls in turn read chapters from 
the Bible. Dr. Lean, the head master, then read an 
amusing and pathetic conversation between two Lon- 
don slum children, which introduced his explanation 
of the Sideot School Camp in South Wales. Some of 
the men teachers have become interested in giving 
the poor boys of Bristol a summer’s outing, and 
twelve or more of the Sidcot boys have given the first 
week of their summer holiday to helping to make the 
camp a pleasant place for the Bristol boys. The Sid- 
cot boys and girls are not allowed to go home even 
for a week-end during the term, so that it is a real 
sacrifice in most cases for them to remain away from 
home a week longer. Dr. Lean went on to say how 
each student should go home in the spirit of service 
to those that were looking forward to his arrival. 
The talk was followed by an anthem by the school, 
and a short period of silence. When the hour was 
over, I could easily see why the Sideot boys and girls 
are so fond of the school reading. 

The first few days of the closing week are devoted 
to examinations, so that I had no opportunity to see 
the regular work of the school, but Dr. and Mrs. 
Lean and the other friends there were very kind to 
show me all over the school. They are rather 
cramped for room in some places, but the arrange- 
ment of everything seems very comfortable and 
pleasant. There are good recreation grounds, a 
swimming bath where each class has its swimming 
lesson, and a fine, new, well-equipped sanitarium for 
infectious diseases, besides the main part of the 
school, which includes the study rooms, dormitories, 
gymnasium, library, music rooms, ete. Piano, vio- 
lin and voice culture are given, and there is a limited 
normal course offered, the two or three student teach- 
ers assisting in the regular work of the school. The 
sleeping apartments, both for boys and girls, are very 
small, but each student’s room is entirely private, and 
all are arranged for the best ventilation. My latest 
recollection of the school is that of being with them 
at dinner, where the same atmosphere of informal 
comfort and mutual helpfulness prevails, that seems 
to be present everywhere and at all times. 

Seventh month 28th, 1906. Epira M. Wryper. 


The corporate union of denominations has little 
spiritual significance unless the bodies to be united 
are brought together by impulses of the spirit.— 
Paul Passy, in “ L’ Avant Garde.” 
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NEW YORK FRIENDS. 


A NEWSPAPER VIEW. 


[From the New York Evening 
1906. } 


Sun of Sixth month 7th, 


When the yearly meetings of Friends were held in 
this city last week most of those readers that noted 
the fact thought of one organization. The meeting 
house on Stuyvesant Square and the meeting house 
on Grammercy Park use the same name, but for sev- 
enty-eight years they have been separate institutions 
and parts of separate bodies. Each claims to be the 
repository of those traditional forms, or rather ab- 
sence of forms, that came down from the time of 
George Fox. 

The number of all those calling themselves Friends 
in any sense throughout the world is comparatively 
small. Yet the name of Friend or Quaker has carried 
force wholly out of proportion to numbers. As long 
as the little band held together this increased. Since 
the break of 1828 growth has been small, and some- 
times there has been actual decay. There are signs, 
however, of a revival of interest. 

The Friends do not make a point of adding to their 
own numbers. Some of their ministers are very ef- 
fective evangelists. But they often work among 
other denominations and appear to be satisfied when 
converts to Christianity find a church home wherever 
natural preferences may lead. 

The entire body of those called “ Hicksites ” num- 
bers fewer than 25,000. They have seven yearly 
meetings. The thirteen which include all the “ Or- 
thodox ” in the United States and Canada, would cer- 
tainly not represent twice that number.’ The New 
York annual meeting stands for forty congregations, 
with a total membership of more than 3,000. The 
Wilburites are an offshoot smaller than either of 
those mentioned. 

Whatever honor—and it is not small—that be- 
longs to the history of the body must be divided 
among its nameless membership. And that is abso- 
lutely in accord with the Friends’ belief. They 
never had an Augustine, a Luther, a Calvin or a 
Wesley. Their chief work has been to emphasize 
direct relation between each individual and God. 
They will have neither pastors for their worship nor 
presidents over their deliberative bodies. They will 
not even formulate a code or a standard of doctrine. 
The one guide is the “ inner light.” Evidently there 
can be no such thing as heresy. It was also an easy 
thing to prophesy that from time to time the 
“light ” shining through various natures would be 
deflected at more than one angle. 

In spite of many odd ways, George Fox had a suffi- 
ciently well-balanced nature to keep him from mak- 
ing the liberty he claimed to follow the “ inner light ” 
an excuse for hurtful excesses. That last half of the 
seventeenth century was not a time when moderation 
would go far. A man had to be notable for his spir- 
itual zeal or the opposite, otherwise he might as well 
be dead. George Fox got little comfort from priest 
or Puritan. “ One jolly old clergyman of the Angli- 
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can communion told him to smoke tobacco and sing 
psalms,” says Macaulay. That historian, by the way, 
does not think much of Fox because he couldn’t write 
good English. Well, he couldn’t. But that is not the 
whole story. 

The Established Church had too much authority, 
the Dissenters too little, for George Fox. His doc- 
trine of the “ inner light ” grew out of his efforts to 
find a standard that would satisfy his own conscience. 
After he had found it he took off his hat to no man 
and dropped the plural “ you ” by which common per- 
sons were wont to admit that kings and lords were 
worth two or more of their humble servants. In this 
matter of speech Fox was as particular, in his own 
fashion, as the French Precieuses that Moliére 
laughed out of court. But his reforms tended to sim- 
plicity rather than to exaggerated phrases. 

The young man was a cobbler. He cobbled him- 
self a pair of leather breeches and wore them out 
tramping through the kingdom with his message. He 
came to America, also, with marked results. William 
Penn, his disciple, was able to accomplish even more 
because of the grant of land he obtained, on which he 
carried out the ideas of his teacher. His famous 
peace treaty with the Indians was a great victory in 
the long war the Friends have waged against war. 

Although good old Roger Williams couldn’t abide 
the doctrines of the Friends, and scolded them 
fiercely on every occasion, he was true to his princi- 
ples of religious liberty and would not have them per- 
secuted in Rhode Island. In other New England 
States, however, they were scourged, imprisoned, and 
even done to death by the intolerant Puritans, them- 
selves refugees from English intolerance. Penn’s 
influence at court, together with their own unbroken 
loyalty, finally obtained for them royal relief. 

A system of government had grown up almost of 
itself. It was and is a pure democracy, something 
like the old town meeting—not representative gov- 
ernment, but an actual participation in all affairs by 
the members. The unit and the one authoritative 
body is the yearly meeting. This receives reports 
from the quarterly and monthly meetings. But it is 
not a body of delegates. Any member of any con- 
gregation is entitled to be heard. There is no presid- 
ing officer, only a clerk, who records what appears to 
be the “ sense of the meeting ” after all who wish to 
speak have done so. If there is no dissent, his min- 
utes stand as the result of the deliberation. If there 
is continued dissent the question is dropped and never 
settled till all can agree upon it. 

Such a New York Yearly Meeting, in the spring 
of 1828, was the scene of the chief upheaval within 
the Society. There had been trouble in Philadelphia 
the year before, resulting in secession; and there was 
a question which part New York should recognize as 
true Friends. Some of the Philadelphia Friends 
were present, and there was rather sharp discussion 
over whether or not they should be allowed to re- 
main. 

Now Samuel Parsons, clerk of last year’s meeting. 
took his seat till a new clerk should be chosen. He 


being of the so-called “ Orthodox ” party, refused to 
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read the reports while the Philadelphia visitors were 
present. A new clerk, Samuel Mott, was named by 
the other party, who were undoubtedly in the major- 
ity. When he started toward the seat already occu- 
pied, Samuel Parsons arose and began to read from a 
paper. Fearing that this was a minute which would 
commit them to adjournment, the other party raised 
such a hubbub that nobody could hear a syllable of 
the reading. Mott kept on toward the front, climb- 
ing over seats when any one got in his way. Parsons 
finished his reading and went off with all the records 
of the New York Yearly Meeting, along with the 
members of the Orthodox party. The others kept 
possession of the Society’s two meeting houses. A 
long dispute over this property followed. The Ortho- 
dox party never recovered possession. 

Now, what was this trouble all about? The Or- 
thodox party declared that it was caused by false 
teachings of one Elias Hicks. The opposition con- 
tended that it arose from the effort of the Orthodox 
members to infringe upon each man’s liberty to fol- 
low his light. 

Elias Hicks was a venerable Long Island farmer 
who had preached acceptably to everybody for half 
a century, more or less. In his later years it was 
charged that he denied the divinity of Christ and 
other doctrines accepted by the majority of Friends. 
He and his adherents affirmed belief in all the old 
tenets. Yet in Elias Hicks’ own journal he calls the 
Lamb of God, usually taken to mean Christ, man’s 
own “ innocent life,” “ breathed ” in at creation and 
“slain ” at his fall. It seems pretty clear from his 
various utterances that Elias Hicks had dwelt so 
much on the idea of the “ inner light ” as to subordi- 
nate and at times disown parts of the Bible teaching. 
He could not have had the influence he did gain ex- 
cept for a growing feeling in a large element that no 
man should be called in question as to his beliefs. A 
division must have come sooner or later along these 
lines. In 1828 the Hicksites denied that they had 
given up any Bible doctrines. Many of them had 
not. The point was and is that they permit a practi- 
cally unlimited latitude in matters of belief. Some 
of them are really Unitarians, some remain in the old 
faith. “Is there one single point of doctrine about 
which you are all agreed?” a member of the Stuy- 
vesant Square congregation was asked. “ Only this, 
that to every man is given a light,” he replied. 
“That he must follow; and he must have perfect lib- 
erty to follow where it leads him.” 

This Elias Hicks was himself a man of extremely 
careful behavior, as, indeed, most Friends, of what- 
ever school, are. The streak of “ human nature ” in 
him ran to hunting. This gave him some trouble. 
When he was eight years old he was taken to live on 
the Long Island shore. “ This introduced,” he wrote, 
in his journal, “a new scene of diversion to my active 
mind, which was prone to pleasure and self-gratifica- 
tion. The shore abounded with fish and wild fowl, 
and I soon began to occupy myself with angling for 
the former and shooting the latter. These amuse- 
ments gained an ascendancy in my mind, and, al- 
though they were diversions for which I felt con- 
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demnation at later periods, yet I am led to believe 
that they were at this time profitable to my exposed 
condition, as they had a tendency to keep me more at 
and about home and often prevented my joining with 
loose company, which I had frequent opportunities of 
doing without my father’s knowledge.” A rather un- 
common argument in favor of hunting! Elias also 


says that he was on some occasions able to meditate 


But he finally 


while waiting for game to appear. 
gave up the sport as too diverting. 

Elias traveled thousands of miles, preaching or sit- 
ting quiet in little rude meeting houses, tracking the 
forests, swimming his horse through deep streams, 
actually turning back robbers with the authority of 
his mien and the charm of his speech. Now and then 
he would go back to his farm, work with his own 
hands, see that all was well, and mend his buggy for 
another thousand-mile drive. He speaks of being 
permitted to pass freely through the lines during the 
Revolution. We could wish that he had set down 
some of the lively incidents of that period as he must 
have seen them. But he was too busy to write any 
details. Not a touch of Defoe in this good man. 

Elias Hicks paid his own expenses. One of the 
cardinal points of Quaker doctrine is that ministers 
should receive no salary. It is the custom now, how- 
ever, to pay the expenses of such as feel called to visit 
other meeting houses. There is not a little of this 
interchange of fellowship. Last Sunday, or First-day, 
as they call it, a Friend sat among the elders, who 
was journeying around the world, having come from 
San Francisco at about the time of the earthquake. 

Quaker meeting houses are all alike, with their 
clear glass windows, blank walls and plain woodwork. 
In front are three rows of raised benches facing the 
congregation. Here the elders and ministers sit— 
men and women. Over their heads is a curved sound- 
ing board. In general men sit on one side of the 
house, women on the other. But husband and wife 
may now often be seen together. 

There is no singing and no instrumental music. 
These are counted a diversion—an appeal to the 
senses. Long silences used to be the rule. They ap- 
pear to be rather the exception now. In fact, the ser- 
vice is not unlike a prayer or testimony meeting in a 
Presbyterian or Methodist Church. 

The Friends hold that no time nor place is more 
sacred than another. The idea is that all days and 
all places must be kept holy. Whatever is right to do 
on the Second-day is right on the First. Sunday 
morning, before the service for worship, a kind of 
school is held in the Gramercy Park house. There 
is a class in arithmetic, one in drawing and one in eur- 
rent topics. Last Sunday the religions of the world 
were studied; next Sunday there will be a discussion 
of anarchy, suggested by the Spanish bomb-throwing. 
The classes are small, but they grow steadily, attract- 
ing such as would attend night school. 

Down at Stuyvesant Square they have a seminary 
with 150 pupils. There is little attempt to give spe- 
cial religious instruction, but the teachers are Friends 
and the atmosphere is wholesome. 

As for “ thee ” and “ thine,” the vounger genera- 
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tion is not urged to use them. In school and in the 
home, however, the — 7 yet some force. The 
full name, without “ Mr.” or “ Mrs.” is used largely. 
Broad hats and gray sesh are as obsolete as the 
mammoth. 

In accordance with their love of peace and liberty 
the Friends have labored pretty consistently for the 
betterment of Indians and negroes. They helped 
many slaves to escape during the war. Their strict 
doctrine of peace kept them from fighting for the lib- 
eration of the slave, as a rule. A few did so, how- 
ever. 

The Poet Whittier did with his pen almost enough 
to answer for the duty of a whole brotherhood, al- 
though he counseled no man to fight. He was of the 
noblest type, that has left a fragrance about the word 
“ Friend,” and even about that more familiar and less 
admired title, “ Quaker.” Whittier, too, like George 
Fox, was a cobbler. But to him was given the gift of 
the shining word whereby the inner light is set on a 
candlestick. His lines, 













“The calm beauty of an ordered life 
Whose very breathing is unworded praise,” 










give a picture of the ideal Friend. 

At their best the Friends have stood for peace, for 
charity in act and in judgment, and for simplicity. 
They do not make a great deal of noise in the world. 
But even in their silences they have been heard. 













TOBACCO AT SWARTHMORE. 


Dr. Magill, in his letter to the INTELLIGENCER, 
about “ Tobacco at Swarthmore,” starts out with the 
promise of making the explanation we are all so 
anxious to hear, as to the reasons for permitting 
smoking at the college. Instead of any explanation, 
however, he cites the authority of Thomas Jefferson 
as to Student Government. It is interesting to 
learn what were Jefferson’s ideas on that topic, but it 
nardly satisfies us as to Tobacco at Swarthmore. 
When president of Swarthmore, Dr. Magill was tire- 
less in his denunciation of tobacco and its use by the 
boys. Perhaps Dr. Magill will give us the reasons 
of his new views, and also tell us, not what Thomas 
Jefferson would think, but what Martha Tyson, Ben- 
jamin Hallowell, Lucretia Mott, and other Founders 
of our Friends’ College, would say on the subject of 
Tobacco in Wharton Hall. 
























A ConcEeRNED SWARTHMOREAN. 















Like our friend, Yardley 


T. Brown, I “am so 
sorry ” 


that the practice of tobacco-using has been, 
as it were, authorized, or sanctioned, by the faculty 
of Swarthmore; and I think he has propounded some 
pertinent questions to the young men of the college. 
J see the last issue of our paper contains a statement, 
by our venerable friend, E. H. Magill, relative to the 
cause of this action by those having the school and its 
best interests in charge; and while all will agree with 
him that it is always better to substitute self-govern- 
ment for prohibition, I would like, in the same kindly 










































































































from out the smoke 






















spirit that characterizes Y. T. B.’s questions to the 
young men of Swarthmore, to ask one or two ques- 
tions of the officers of the institution. It may be 
possible that some of the students have a predilec- 
tion, through hereditary temperament, or some other 
cause, to drink liquor, in moderation, of course. 
Would the faculty set apart a room specially for 
these, in which to indulge their vitiated. taste, so as 
not to offend the eye, or the ear, or the scruples, of 
those opposed to even moderate drinking? Would 
they not be more likely to say, “ Either abandon your 
drinking habits or leave the college ” ¢ 

I am not making a comparison between the ef- 
fects, physically, or morally, or mentally, on the per- 
son of the two vices of intemperance and tobaceo- 
using; but I think the same principle would hold good 
in both instances. 

Again, will not the supplying, or the allowing, of 
a certain building for smokers, be rather a means of 
leading to greater indulgence, because of the ease 
and comfort provided, and the knowledge that smok- 
ers were free from restrictions therein, than act as 
a stimulus to self-government? When the young 
man sees that his folly, to call it by no worse name, 
is not only condoned, but actually provided for, by 
those to whom he should look for an example in all 
that is pure and good in life, what motive appeals to 
him to abstain? We are considering now the case of 
one who has given no particular thought to the mat- 
ter, but has been led into the habit by seeing others 
indulge and wishing to be like his associates. It 
seems to me it is a step decidedly backward and not 
in keeping with the onward march of thought in this 
progressive age. We have long been accustomed to 
look to the East for example, but lately I saw an ac- 
count of one of the far Western States prohibiting 
the hiring of teachers in public schools who will use 
tobacco in any form in public. Of course no action 
was taken regarding the pupils by this decision, but 
good care was taken that no bad example should be 
set before them by their instructors; and this is as it 
should be. Friends have always been classed among 
pigneers in any good movement, but surely now we 
must, in common parlance, “ take a back seat.” 

I know it is difficult, in a large institution like 
Swarthmore, to frame laws that will suit individual 
eases, and I would not presume to dictate what 
should or should not be done by those who are on the 
ground, who have presumably studied the situation 
on all sides and are therefore better qualified to judge 
in the exigencies of the case; but I confess to a feel- 
ing of surprise and pain that such a course was 
deemed necessary. I was beginning to think that 
our Society was rising, slowly it may be, but surely, 
and the slush of the tobacco 
habit; but I fear my opinion will have to be modi- 
fied when those in high standing in the Society, at 
the head of the highest place of learning in the So- 
ciety, should thus have clasped hands with, nay, em- 
braced, the “ unclean thing.” 

I remember, when traveling with a large number 
of Friends to attend the conference at Chappaqua, 
cne of them told me that the conductor of the train 
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remarked he had never had in charge such a com- 
pany, not one of the men smoking. I thought it a 
fine compliment. 

Suppose some of these students, after finishing 
their course in college, should find it necessary to 
take positions on railroads, or in some large business 
establishment where the use of tobacco is prohibited, 
they would then have to give it up, and it would be 
a struggle in which they would find need for all the 
* self-government ” presumed to be acquired by its 
use while students at Swarthmore. To me the prob- 
lem, or its solution, looms up in much vaster propor- 
tions when thus condoned, excused or sanctioned as 
we choose to phrase it. 

Dear young Friends, call a halt, consult your con- 
sciences, and see if you are really willing and ready 
to bring reproach—at least to cast a reflection—upon 
the thought of our predecessors, who after mature 
study, combined with observation and doubtless some 
sad experiences, framed such excellent advice upon 
this very subject, and by conscientiously refraining 
cet an example to your older friends. I wait with 
keen interest the replies to the questions addressed 
by Y. T. B. to the “ young men of Swarthmore.” 


Exizapetu H. Coate. 


Holder, Ill., 8th mo. 21st, 1906. 


TRAINING IN PATRIOTISM. 


How shall nations be trained in patriotism? The 
question always seems to press upon Anglo-Saxons 
immediately after they have tasted war. Here in the 
United States patriotic societies have flourished pro- 
digiously since the victory of 1898; and the cult of 
military forebears is carried on with fierce enthusi- 
asm. It has become an offense to remain seated when 
the national anthem is played, and a crime to use 
“Qld Glory” as an advertisement. Our school- 
houses now have each their stars and stripes. The 
excuse is that we must neglect no opportunity to fos- 
ter patriotism. There seemed to be sufficient to go 
around in 1898, and there was even more in 1861. 
Yet there never is enough to suit those who can meas- 
ure devotion to country only by readiness to fight 
for it. 

Just now Lord Roberts, Rudyard Kipling, and the 
London Spectator, a formidable trio, are wrestling in 
England with the momentous question. Lord Rob- 
erts mourns because all Englishmen are not made to 
imbibe patriotism while serving for two years as mili- 
tary conscripts. The Spectator is “ anxious to see 
every boy trained to arms,” but, strange to say, it 
has doubts if this is sufficient to make a patriot of 
him. Patriotism, it explains, “ demands above all 
things seriousness, and its one enemy is frivolity.” 
Logically those who believe that patriotism can be 
manufactured by legal enactment should frame a 
statute to banish, expel and forbid frivolity and its 
twin, levity. No such easy way out for the Spectator. 
It says: 

How is patriotism to be taught? The first ste 


nize it as one of the chief ends of education. 
culum, no special subjects, are required. 


is to recog- 
oO new curri- 
It is the spirit in 
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which the teaching is given that matters. History will cease 
to be a dry catalogue of dates and persons if the child is once 
inspired with the magnificence of the past, and is made to feel 
himself a sharer in the heritage. So, too, with literature. 
English literature is the finest manual of patriotism in the 
world, and many a boy who is insensible to literary beauty 
is not insensible to the practical lessons at the heart of it. It 
is the same with the special sciences, with geography, with 
economics, which acquire a direct practical interest when 


brought into connection with the State of which all are mem- 
bers. 


But would even this counsel of pedagogic perfec- 
tion produce the end the Spectator desires? In Rus- 
sia, of late years, all its conditions might have been 
fulfilled and yet the conventional type of patriotism 
would still be sadly to seek. A share in the glories 
of Catharine and Peter has surely kept no Russian 
student from treason to the Czar, and to the present 
organization of the empire. The magnificence of the 
past has made no Russian mujik a whit more ready 
to die in Manchuria at the hands of a little known 
enemy for a still less understood cause. So long as 
the Russian flag stands for what it does, it will in- 
spire precious little of that kind of patriotism which 
seems dearest to the Society of Colonial Wars and 
other organizations for ancestor worship. All possi- 
ble teaching of history, literature, science, geogra- 
phy and economics, ali playing of national anthems, 
and all appeals to present an unbroken front to the 
enemy, could make no liberty-loving Russian less 
“ disloyal ” than he is to-day. Indeed, the more edu- 
cated the Russian, the more he knows of history and 
economics, the more certain is he to be disaffected 
toward the present Government. Contrast his situ- 
ation with that of the thousands of German and 
French and Irish-Americans who fought for the 
North during our Civil War. The ardor of these men 
in our cause proves that the finest type of battlefield 
patriots may be found among people with only super- 
ficial education in the history and language of a re- 
cently-adopted country. 

The truth is, that love of country, in the high and 
proper sense, cannot be taught. It is commanded by 
the country which deserves it. Mere readiness to 
go to war is often not patriotism at all, but a survival 
of those savage, animal passions which always lie too 
near the surface. Give men justice, freedom and 
equal treatment before the laws, and you do more 
than all possible schools and schoolmasters to inten- 
sify their national love for land and kin. Try to 
stimulate this by hot-house methods, and you make 
patriotism artificial and false, an idle name; you sti- 
fle the noblest kind of love of country, now exempli- 
fied in Russia—the readiness to overthrow duly-con- 
stituted authorities who betray their trust. It is not 
shouting for the old flag and an appropriation, it is 
not grabbing special favors under cover of a tariff 
law that kindles the pure white flame of patriotism. 
It is doing justice and loving mercy. 

More than a century before Lord Roberts, Kipling 
and the Spectator favored the world with their pro- 
found views on this topic, the greatest political phil- 
osopher that ever used our tongue spoke the final 
word about it. It was in 1775, when Parliament was 
sorely troubled by the unpatriotic conduct of the 
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Americans. “ My hold of the colonies,” cried Burke, 
“is in the close affection which grows from similar 
privileges and equal protection.” “ Let the colo- 
nies,” continued Burke, “always keep the idea of their 
civil rights associated with your government—they 
will cling and grapple to you, and no force under 
heaven will be of power to tear them from their alle- 
giance.” And what Burke says of the colonies is 
equally true of individuals. Patriotic songs and dec- 
lamations, flag-raisings and the drilling of militia— 
these are all well enough i in their way; but they are 
purely superficial. They are nothing ‘and worse than 
nothing unless they rest on the firm foundation of 
“ similar privileges and equal protection.” 

The patriotism thus developed transcends the petty 
bounds of city, State or country, to embrace man- 
kind. It hates injustice and oppression wherever 
they exist. It makes cause equally with the tortured 
negro on the Congo and the massacred Jew in Bialy- 
stok. This wider patriotism was urged in an elo- 
quent address by William Everett a few years ago. 
It is urged again by Max Forrester Eastman, in the 
last International Journal of Ethics. Justice, he 
points out, has overshadowed the interest of the in- 
dividual or even the community. Of late “the cus- 
tom of just thinking has begot international law,” but 
until every nation subscribes itself as a part of the 
constituted governments of the world, there will con- 
tinue wars and international rivalries, largely because 
of conceptions of patriotism as something national in- 
stead of international. The patriotism that is taught 
as a dogma can only retard the progress of the world; 
for instilling a narrow patriotism into a good citizen 
is merely, as Mr. Eastman points out, giving him “ an 
additional quality, and that quality is injustice.” It 
provoke s in him an exaggerated military enthusiasm 
and spirit of belligerency. It opposes international 
arbitration simply because arbitration requires each 
nation to refrain from those “ patriotic ” hysterics 
which are dear to many of its rulers and citizens.— 


The N. Fr; = Nation.” 


IN WESTERN ENGLAND. 


{From the travel-diary of our friend, 
West Chester, Pa,] 


J. Carroll Hayes, of 


Seventh month 21st. To Worcester I came to ex- 
amine more old records. They carried me back in 
mind to the days when the ancestors of all of us were 
members of the original Mother Church, as shown 
by these old wills leaving bequests to religious uses 
and for prayers for the repose of their souls. It was 
largely through benefactions such as these that the 
church once owned a quarter of the lands of England. 

This Cathedral at Worcester is one of the less 
known ones, but is well worth study. From Worces- 
ter I turned southward to Gloucester to see the great 
Cathedral there. I shall not enter into details, ex- 
cept to note the fine effect of the perpendicular cen- 
tral tower, the beauty of the cloisters and the won- 
derful size of the great east window of the church. 

The eloisters are the most perfect and beautiful in 
England, having exquisite fan vaulting and lovely 
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glass-filled traceries instead of the usual open ar- 
cades. Beneath a number of these cloister windows 
are little cells, one for each monk, where they labori- 
ously copied the early manuscripts on vellum and il- 
luminated them with beautiful head-letters or with 
miniature scriptural scenes, in the rich coloring at 
which we marvel to-day. Within these lovely clois- 
ters is an equally lovely flower garden, with a clump 
of tall Lombardy poplars in the center. Seen from 
this garden, the cloisters and the noble old cathedral 
combine to make a picture that one cannot soon for- 
get. 

The east window of the Gloucester Cathedral is 
seventy-two feet high and thirty-eight feet in width, 
the largest in the world. It fills the entire end of the 
church, and with its fine old stained glass (it has 
stood there through five centuries) it produces upon 
one an effect difficult to describe. It looks as though 
the stone-vaulted roof above had no support and 
were floating in air. With its delicate, medisval col- 
oring it seems all light and radiance, a creation of the 
imagination and not of reality. If the modern archi- 
tect thinks he has succeeded in surpassing the mediz- 
val cathedral builder, let him come here, and he will 
return a devout convert. 

The cathedral is almost surrounded, as we have so 
often seen, with a fine old lawn and trees, and in this 
vase with lovely bright flower beds. The richness 
and velvety character of this grass is hard for us to 
realize. When once asked how they produce such 
turf, a gardener answered it was simple enough; all 
they had to do was to cut it and roll it twice a week 
for four hundred years! Moist climate does the rest. 
As if to illustrate my point, it rained this afternoon; 
not one of our drenching downpours, but a gentle 
mist-like shower that seems to come down without the 
least effort and is soon gone again. Only in western 
England or Ireland can the traveler realize what 
Shakespeare meant when he spoke of “the gentle 
rain from heaven.” 

From Gloucester I took train, passing through 
Bristol to Bridgewater. 


WHERE POETS ROAMED. 


Seventh month 22d. Walking out to a hill over- 
looking the town, I enjoyed the broad view across the 
meadows to the Bristol Channel and the dim blue 
mountains of Wales beyond. To the west rose the 
green Quantock Hills, among which Wordsworth and 
Coleridge once lived. Over this rolling district the 
poets roamed so often that the country people came 
to think them smugglers or conspirators of some 
kind. An official was actually deputed to investigate, 
who found them only two harmless poets enjoying 
nature in the days before people had learned to love 
the beauty and charm of the outdoor world. 

From Bridgewater to Tavistock, by a most pic- 
turesque route up over the great wild hills of Dart- 
moor and mid-Devon. It was good to get back to this 
fascinating region again. The dark summits were 
half-veiled in mist and driving rain clouds, producing 
a very different picture from my last sight of them. 

Tavistock is a little town on the Tavy, nestling be- 
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neath the Dartmoor hills. It was the birthplace of 
Sir Francis Drake, and the home of William Browne, 
the poet, still remembered affectionately as “ Wil- 
liam Browne of Tavistock.” 

At my lodging place I met two young English 
ladies who were on a bicycle trip through Devon and 
Cornwall. They had ridden (and walked) to-day 
right over the wilds of the Dartmoor heights. How 
would this athletic enthusiasm strike an American 
girl? Everywhere in England, in fact, you meet 
both men and women who make one feel how 
much Americans have lost by giving up this 
inexpensive and healthful form of recreation. 
The difference, however, is no doubt largely ac- 
counted for by the great difference in the excellence 
of the roads; but with our increasing number of stone 
highways this enjoyable method of touring should be 
revived. 


BOOKS AND READING. 

* The Greater Parables of Tolstoy.” By Walter 
Walsh, pastor of Gilfillan Memorial Church, Dundee, 
Scotland. London: C. W. Daniel, 3 Amen Corner. 
Cloth. 155 pages. 

This attractive little book is an attempt to sum- 
marize in a brief, simple, faithful way the principles 
of Tolstoy’s teaching, and to furnish an introduction 
to the study of the works of the great Russian re- 
former. Mr. Walsh considers Tolstoy’s four best- 
known works of fiction, “ Anna Karenina,” “ The 
Kreutzer Sonata,” “ Resurrection” and “ Work 
While Ye Have the Light,” as essentially parables, 


ovo. 


setting forth the principles and ideas to which Tol-_ 


stoy has devoted all his later life. He here repeats, 
in a brief but accurate way, the substance of the 
stories, and then sets forth the lessons which they are 
intended to teach. Whatever Mr. Walsh does is not 
only conscientiously and carefully done, but done also 
with a warm love for his fellowmen and a deep inter- 
est in their true welfare.—Advocate of Peace. 

“ All the Year in the Garden ” (New York: Thos. 
Y. Crowell & Co.), edited by Esther Matson, of 
Brooklyn, is a delightful little book, presenting for 
each day of the year some fitting stanza or paragraph 
from English and American authors. “ By a gar- 
den,” Cardinal Newman once wrote, “ is meant mys- 
tically a place of spiritual repose, stillness, peace, re- 
freshment, delight.” The editor gives goodly meas- 
ure of these pleasant qualities enumerated by New- 
man. She has gleaned from the quaint pages of far- 
off singers in the flower gardens of old England, 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Browne and Her- 
rick; from the old herbalists; from Bacon, Penn, 
Kant and other grave worthies who sweetened their 
ponderings by companionship with flowers; from 
Whittier, Bryant, Longfellow and other American 
poets. Among living authors represented are Alice 
Morse Earle, Mabel Osgood Wright and Margaret 
Deland. Verses for several of the days are from 
“The Old-Fashioned Garden” of John Russell 
Hayes. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


NATURE’S HEALING. 
The tired City and the hot-breathed streets, 
The puny children sad and wistful-eyed, 
Pale, wearied mothers, all the hopeless throng 
That crowd the stifling courts and alleys dark, 
Cheated of beauty, doomed to toil and plod 
Year in, year out, in endless misery, 
And seemingly forgotten by their God,— 
These passed from sight but not from memory 
As forth I journeyed by wide-spreading lawns 
And lavish homes of luxury, and saw 
Extravagance, display, and worldly pomp 
And joyless people striving hard for joy. 


I grieved for those sad children and the throngs 
Pent in hot city walls; I grieved for these 
Unthinking devotees of pride and show. 

What medicine is there, what healing power,— 

I mused,—to calm and soothe these suffering hearts 
Stifled by poverty or dulled by wealth? 

Is there no anodyne to heal them all, 

No gift from God to lift them and console 

And bring again the golden age to men? 


Lo, turning to the loved and friendly page 
Of Wordsworth’s book beside me on the grass, 
By silver Brandywine’s arcadian stream, 
I read how Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her ; ’tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy . for she can 80 inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and 30 feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e’ er prevail against us or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. 
J. RUSSELL HAYEs. 


BIRTHS. 
WALTON.—Eighth month 30th, 1906, to E. Clayton and 
Elizabeth Pownall Walton, of Swarthmore, Pa., a daughter, 


whose name is Mary. 


DEATHS. 

BAILEY.— At Lincoln, Neb., Eighth month 3lst, 1906, James 
W. Bailey, son of David I. and Maria A. Bailey, in his 50th 
year. 

FOULKE.—At Radnor, Pa., Eighth month 3lst, 1906, Emma 
B. Foulke, wife of J. Roberts Foulke, and daughter of Samuel 
Bullock (deceased), of Mt. Holly, N. J. She was a birthright 
member of the Society of Friends, and her life was a rare ex- 
ample of loving service and tender ministration. Her death 
has left a void in the hearts of her family and of many 
friends. 

MAULE.—At her home in Highland Township, Chester 
County, Pa., on Third-day, 24th of Seventh month, 1906, Abi- 
gail Maule, after a lingering illness, in the 78th year of her 
age. The deceased was for many years an elder of Fallowfield 
Monthly Meeting. 

SMITH.—Suddenly, at his home in Purcellville, Va., John 
R. Smith, in the 62d year of his age; a member of Goose Creek 
Monthly Meeting, held at Lincoln, Va.; an honest and upright 
man. 


STACKHOUSE.—At Lincoln University, Pa., Eighth month 
3d, 1906, at the home of his son-in-law, Israel H. Cooper, Har- 
vey S. Stackhouse, only son of Silas and Mary S. Stackhouse 
(deceased), in the 85th year of his age. Interment at New 
Garden Friends’ Meeting House, where he had been a member 
all his life. 





FRIENDS’ I 


NOTES AND ANNOU) 


The Burlington Quarterly First-day School Union will be 
held at Crosswicks, N. J., Ninth month 15th, 1906, at 10.30 
a.m. Carriages will meet Friends at the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Station at Bordentown, at 10 o'clock. 

A circular meeting, under the care of the Circular Meeting 
Committee appointed by Green Street Monthly Meeting, will 
be held in Frankford Meeting House, Unity and Waln Streets, 
Frankford, First-day afternoon, at 3.30 o’clock, Ninth month 
9th, 1906. The meeting house is located at the end of Unity 
Street, two squares east of Frankford Avenue. Friends desir- 
ing to visit the meeting will find it easily reached by way of 
Second and Third and Fifth and Sixth Streets trolley lines, 
and by train from Reading Terminal. The old meeting house, 
the burying ground in the rear, and the vicinity surroundings 
are full of interest and rich in historical associations. The 
land for the burying ground, and that on which the meeting 
house stands, was granted by Thomas Fairman in 1682. The 
first meeting house was built of logs, and a monthly meeting 
held therein “ Sixth of Eighth month, 1684.” 

The next issue of the College 
syllabus of the lectures on the “History of Friends” which 
are to be delivered during the coming year. The lectures are 
to be delivered by President Isaac Sharpless, of Haverford Col- 
lege; Dr. Joseph S. Walton, principal of George School; Dr. Jesse 
H. Holmes, professor of philosophy and religion; Dr. Wm. I. 
Hull, professor of history; and Albert Cook Myers, Swarthmore, 
98, formerly registrar of Swarthmore College, and who since 
that time has won distinction as a writer on historical sub- 
jects. 

_ Meeteer is spending the summer at Mt. 
N. 

iat Miller and family arrived in Swarthmore on the 
30th ult., and moved into their residence, Observatory House. 
The Swarthmorean. 


NCEMENTS 


Bulletin will be devoted to a 


Holly Beach, 


CENTER QUARTERLY 
Centre Quarterly Meeting was held, near Stormstown, Centre 
County, Pa., Eighth month 25th to 27th, one week earlier than 
the usual time on account the General Conference at Mountain 
Lake Park. 

There was not the usual number of Friends present at this 
time from constituent meetings, and none from outside the 
quarterly meeting. 

The First-day School Association met at 2 p.m., Seventh- 
day. The exercises consisted of a number of recitations by the 
members of “ Centre” School, and a discussion of the subject 
‘What Constitutes Loyalty to the Principles of the Society of 
Friends ?” 

This discussion took a wide range; was interesting through- 
out, and at times animated \ touching memorial of Sarah R. 
Way was read by Louisa A. W. Russell, and met with a hearty 
response of app yroval by the Association. 

The Methodist minister from the near-by 
town was present, and expressed his app reciation of the exer- 
cises. He made some appropriate remarks, and invited 
Friends to hold their meeting in his church on First-day even- 
ing. He was answered next morning, the meeting thanking 
him for the courtesy extended, but saying that Friends would 
hold no meeting on First-day evening at this time. 

The meeting of ministers and elders convened upon adjourn- 
ment of First-day School Association, on Seventh-day p.m. 

Two meetings were held on First-day, at 10 a.m. and at 3 
p-m., and with the exception of many coming in late at the 
morning meeting they were orderly and very good meetings, 
although not so largely attended by neighborhood folk as is 
customary at this time. 

Reuben P. Kester, of West Branch 
the only minister present. He was greatly favored upon these 
occasions. He spoke to large and appreciative audiences, both 
morning and afternoon, his subject in the afternoon being 
“What is thy attitude toward religion?” One point strong- 
ly emphasized in this sermon is that religious organizations 
suffer, not so much from those who oppose its tenets, or make 
no profession, as from those who make profession and join 
themselves to church organizations, or are members by birth- 
right, but who do not shoulder the responsibilities and perform 
the duties devolving upon such membership. 

The quarterly meeting convened on Second-day, at 10 a.m., 
and promptly entered upon business. 


MEETING. 


village of Storms- 


Monthly Meeting, was 


NTELLIGENCER. 


[Ninth month 8, 1906, 


This being the last quarterly meeting before the yearly 
meeting, all the queries were read and answers thereto directed 
to be forwarded in the report to yearly meeting. Then ad. 
journed to meet at West Branch in Eleventh month next 


a. % 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—Mansfield Young Friends’ Association 
met Eighth month 2 5th, 1906, at the home of Joseph F. Taylor, 
with 36 members and a number of visitors in attendance. 
Three names were proposed for membership. Mabelle E. Har- 
vey’s name was sent to serve on the Executive Committee of 
the General Conference of Friends’ Associations held at Moun- 
tain Lake Park, Md. 

The Executive Committee presented the following report: 
Poet for evening study, Milton; biography, Anna Bunting; 
discipline, Sue H. Troth; current topics, Anna C. Scott; reci 
tations, Mabelle E. Harvey and Mary A. Harvey; readings, 
Abbie Taylor and Robert Taylor. 

The evening’s program was opened by Joanna Shreve, giving 
an interesting sketch of Byron’s life. Cyrus S. Moore gave a 
sketch of the poet’s life. He said in part that he was remark- 
ably bright, and at the age of 17 had composed several poems. 
Mary R. Moore read from Discipline on “ Particular Advices.” 
Martha Gibbs gave us very interesting current topics. Edith 
Gibbs recited a very pretty poem. “Was it Time Lost?” 
was the title of 2 selection read by Anna B. Taylor. The 
writer said: “He could not see why it was time lost in at 
tending mid-week meeting ” if persons were sufficiently inter 
ested. 

Meeting adjourned to meet Ninth month 22d, 
home of I. Biddle Black. S.A. B. 


1906, at the 
Secretary 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
EIGHTH MONTH, 1906. 


Mean barometer .... . 30.027 
Highest barometer during the month, 2d 30.270 
Lowest barometer during the month, 27th ...-29.780 
Mean temperature 76.4 
Highest temperature during ‘the month, 6th 
Lowest temperature during the month, 25th, 
Mean of maximum temperatures 

Mean of minimum temperatures 

Greatest daily range of temperature, 4th, 5th, 
Least daily range of temperature, 25th 
Mean daily range of temperature 

Mean temperature of the Dew Point 
Mean relative humidity, per cent. 

Total precipitation, rain and melted snow, 
Greatest precipitation in any 
of rain, on the 2d. 
Number of days on which .01 inch or more precipitation, 16. 
Number of clear days, 4; fair days, 11; cloudy days, 16. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from southwest. 
Thunder storms on the 3d, 4th, 8th, 21st, 22d, 24th, 27th. 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


26th 


14th, 


inches . 
24 consecutive hours, 


Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 76° on 6th 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 60° on 13th 
and 15th. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 69.5°. 
Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 78° on 5th 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 59.5° on 31st. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 69.6°. 
Mean of the wet bulb tiermometer for this month, 69.6°. 
Note.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum tem- 
peratures, 82.7° and 70°, respectively, give a monthly mean 
of 76.4°, which is 1.6 more than the normal, and 3.° warmer 
than during the corresponding month in 1905. 
The total amount of precipitation for the month, 10.80 
inches, is 6 inches more than the normal, and 1.74 more than 
fell during Eighth month, 1905. 


Joun Comtiy, Co-operative Observer. 


Centennial Ave., Phila., Eighth month 3lst, 1906. 


The only failure a man ought to fear is failure in cleaving 
to the purposes he sees to be best.—George Eliot. 





